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I. — The Scientific Emendation of Classical Texts} 
By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHE1N, 

MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

The object of this paper may be defined as an attempt to lay 
down certain canons of textual criticism, and to apply them to 
and illustrate them from the text of a single author, — Plautus. 

If textual criticism is to become something more than the 
amusement of an idle hour ; if we are to avoid the danger 
which sometimes seems to threaten us that the multiplication 
of light-hearted emendations will ultimately result in the dis- 
integration of the classical authors, our schools being saddled 
with a multitude of texts, each differing from the other and 
showing a constantly increasing tendency to diverge, — it is 
imperatively necessary to find a method which offers some- 
thing like a promise of a consensus of opinion. Such a method 
cannot be anything less than scientific ; it must be analogous 
to the methods by which the great results of chemistry or 
physics or other "exact" sciences have been achieved, and, 
like them, it must depend on evidence, and not on authority. 
Science is a great unifier. 

But salvation is to be found neither in " slashing surgery " 
nor in a childlike faith in the plenary inspiration of MSS. 
The scientific method cannot be adequately described by any 

1 The present paper is condensed from that presented at the meeting of the 
Philological Association. 
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of the catch-words borrowed from the vocabulary of political 
parties, — "conservative," "radical," etc. Its true nature, 
however difficult to define, is simple ; simple, though often 
misunderstood. The first step is to examine into the rela- 
tions of the extant MSS. to one another, on the basis of an 
apparatus criticus, and to arrange them in families. Without 
this preliminary inquiry, all subsequent labor may be thrown 
away. The next step is to proceed, by way of inference, to 
the probable reading of the archetype or archetypes. Our 
extant MSS. are copies of copies ; what we want to know is 
the reading of the original copy or copies from which they 
were derived. By this means we are enabled to discard the 
corruptions peculiar to the individual derived copies ; and it 
often happens that this stage of our inquiry brings us face 
to face with the vera manus of the author. If so, we attain to 
what may be called restoration without emendation. If not, 
the next step is to bring all the resources of palaeography, 
logic, and observation of the usages of the language in general 
and the author in particular, to bear upon the problem of 
emending the text. Sometimes a very slight change will suf- 
fice, and the emendation may be regarded as practically cer- 
tain : sometimes, where the seat of the corruption lies deeper, 
the critic may have to take a more venturesome course, and 
put something of his own into the text ; but it must be some- 
thing that tallies precisely, even in the minutest points, with 
the usage of the author in question and the context of the 
passage. 

This I have called a simple programme ; but it is obvious 
that there is no immediate danger of its becoming a merely 
mechanical operation, as easy as handling a pair of compasses, 
— a leveller of wits. On the contrary, its execution is fraught 
with the possibilities of error at every point, and gives the 
amplest scope to the individual genius of the critic. Nor can 
the personal equation ever be entirely eliminated. Above all, 
there is need of the seeing eye, — the power of going beneath 
the surface and seizing upon the really vital point. The true 
critic is a framer and verifier of hypotheses ; and hypotheses 
are not things that can be manufactured to order, by a process 
of mere industry. 
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Let me now apply these principles to the criticism of 
Plautus. The extant Plautine MSS. fall into two great 
families, the first being represented by a single MS., the 
Ambrosian palimpsest (A), the second by a number of MSS. 
called the " Palatini " (BCDEVJ)} The latter, being of the 
same family, must be derived from a common archetype, 
which we may call p? This lost archetype appears to have 
been a MS. of at least equal value with A, and probably of 
about the same date (fourth, or perhaps third, century of our 
era) ; BCDEVJ, its offspring, are, roughly speaking, of the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries. Now, what is the relation 
in which these two great families (A and /) stand to one 
another? The problem is not yet entirely cleared up, but 
I think it may be said to be approaching a solution. There 
is a curious problem of likeness and unlikeness in these two 
groups, and neither of them can be regarded as derived from 
the other. But it is possible that they may both be derived 
from a common source, if we suppose, as Seyffert has sug- 
gested, 3 that that source contained the original text in various 
forms. Let us imagine, then, a very early MS., say of the 
first century of our era, which contained, in its margin or 
written above the text, a number of parallel variants ; we may 
denote this MS. (the archetype of the archetype p and also 
of A) by the letter x. The stemma of the chief Plautine 
MSS. would then be as follows : 





1 1 neglect the minor MSS. By E I mean the MS. discovered in 1879 at Milan 
(see Lowe and Goetz, Rhein. Mus., p. 53 ff., and Preface to Curculio), not the 
worthless MS. that Ritschl called E. 

2 I use small letters to indicate the archetypes, or hypothetical parent-MSS. 

8 In a private communication. 
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But whence did these parallel variants, which are to explain 
the diversities of A and /, arise ? Partly, perhaps, in the 
shifting practice of companies of actors. We know that 
varying texts of Shakspere's plays were current in his 
time, reflecting the preferences of individual actors or the 
modifications suggested by the experience of a company of 
actors. Similarly in Plautus there are indications that lines 
were sometimes introduced into the margin of the actors' 
copies, intended to serve as a substitute for a passage which 
seemed too long or which contributed nothing to the devel- 
opment of the plot — and of such passages there are, alas, 
too many in the works of our Latin playwright. 1 

But however the parallel variants may have arisen, it is 
clear that their existence in the archetype x would give rise 
to precisely the sort of likeness and unlikeness which we 
observe in A as compared with the descendants of p. Take 
Pseud. 392, and let us suppose x to have presented somewhat 
of the following appearance : 

utrumque tibi nunc dilectum para 

Ex multis certust cedo 

Atque exquire ex illis paucis unum qui certus siet. 

The copyist would feel himself in a difficulty, and various 
methods of dealing with the text would suggest themselves. 
The copyist of p appears to have written in the second 
line, 

Ex multis exquire illis unum qui certus siet, 

whereas the copyist of A, in a more comprehensive spirit, 
turned it out as 

Ex multis atque exquire ex illis paucis unum qui certust cedo. 

Neither of them can be congratulated on the result. 

1 Capt. 958, 959, were perhaps intended as a substitute for the passage begin- 
ning in 957 and ending 969. Most. 816 is followed by two lines which merely 
repeat, with a variation, lines 845-847; the intention of the composer of them, 
probably, was to enable the actors to skip 817-848, a passage full of humor, and 
thoroughly Plautine, yet not necessary to the plot. 
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Again, in the Mostellaria, A has, after 715 and instead 
of 716, 

Tempus nunc est mihi hunc adloqui senem, 

a line which repeats 714 (Tempus nunc est senem hunc 
adloqui mihi) in a slightly different form. This may be 
explained if we suppose that x had both of these readings, 
the one in the text, and the other in the margin ; the mar- 
ginal reading may have crept into the text of A after 715, 
displacing 716. 

To take another instance: in Mil. 155, BCD have (neglect- 
ing details), 

hie illest lepidus quem dixi senex est. 

How are we to account for the meaningless est at the end ? 
The key is supplied by A, which has, according to Stude- 
mund, senem- at the end of the line. Probably, then, this 
reading had been introduced in a contracted form in x 

e 

(above the line) — thus, senex ; the e was meant to repre- 
sent em. The copyist of A understood it, and adopted 
the reading intended {senem) ; the copyist of / misunder- 
stood it to stand for est, and introduced it, in the innocence 
of his heart, after the word senex. 

Other instances of the same or similar phenomena will be 
found in Mil. 552, Cas. 185, Pseud. 631, Stich. 342; Merc. 
757, Pseud. 85, 208, Trin. 52, 339; Mil. 1177, Stich. 202, 
Poen. 343. 

Seyffert has also called attention to another point in regard 
to one of the Palatini, — B. This MS. appears to contain 
a sort of secondary tradition, derived from an independent 
source. It is well known that this MS. is corrected by a 
second hand, distinguished as B 2 ; and it now appears that, in 
eight plays, these corrections were derived from a MS. which 
has now disappeared, but which contained a number of various 
readings of great antiquity, and, in some cases, whole lines 
not found in the extant copies. But why only in eight 
plays ? The probable answer is that in the Middle Age 
the plays of Plautus were divided into two volumes, the 
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first containing eight, the second twelve, plays. In the 
case of the MS. in question, only the first volume hap- 
pened to be preserved ; so that, for the twelve plays of the 
second volume, this subsidiary source of information was 
not available. 1 And there appear to have been differences, 
even in external form, between the first and the second 
volume, at any rate in the archetype of BCDEJ (i.e. J>). 
Seyffert 2 has made it probable that the first volume of this 
MS. had only twenty lines on a page, whereas the second 
had twenty-one — a fact which is at first sight of small 
importance, but which may turn out to be of great signifi- 
cance to the investigator, especially in regard to lacunae. 

So much, then, for the MSS. of Plautus and their rela- 
tion to one another. In spite of all their defects, their 
tradition is, on the whole, an excellent one, especially when 
we consider the length of time that separates us from 
Plautus. Probably our MSS. represent the vera manus 
of Plautus quite as successfully as the folio of 1623 repre- 
sents that of Shakspere. This may be illustrated by a 
few examples, in which their readings require only to be 
understood to be pronounced genuine, and the vera manus 
may be restored without emendation. Take Rudens 728, 
where the true reading 3 is staring us in the face in the 
apograph of A, for which we are indebted to the inde- 
fatigable labors of that scholar-hero Studemund. Or again, 
Rud. 528-538, which need only to be pronounced with the 
stammer of chattering teeth to be metrically above reproach. 
It is impossible to lay too much stress upon the importance 

1 It is well known that at the time of the Renaissance only eight of the 
Plautine comedies were known to the learned, viz. Amph., Asin., Aul., Capt., 
Cas., Cist., Cure, Epid. 

2 Reconstruction of a fasciculus of the Mostellaria (Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift, Feb. 13th and 20th, 1892). 

8 Dei tibi argentum? ("The gods pay thee money?") But it required the 
eye of Seyffert to see what others looked upon without seeing. Another instance 
of his penetration is Mil. 1253, where the readings of BCD, taken together, point 
to ut quaeso amore perditast te misera as the reading of / (' how violently she is 
in love with you, poor thing ! ') : amore perditast = deperit, and so takes the 
accus. kot4 aivtmv; cf. Cist. I. 2. 13. 
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of caution in dealing with MSS. A little knowledge often 
pronounces them to be corrupt where a wider knowledge 
reveals their soundness or the soundness of the archetypal 
reading. And there is no higher pleasure for the critic than 
to see, emerging from the gloomy places of the apparatus 
criticus, the light of intelligible sense. In this connexion 
I would refer to Minton Warren's proof of the existence of 
an asseverative enclitic -ne in Plautus, — a suggestion which 
vindicates the readings of the MSS. in a number of passages. 

Side by side with the MS. tradition we have also, in Plau- 
tus, a grammarian's tradition, represented in such sources as 
Festus, Paulus, Nonius. Recent investigations of Hermann 
Caesar and Carl Reblin prove that the readings of Nonius 
agree sometimes with A, sometimes with p, but occasionally 
show clear traces of a third and different recension, 1 the 
precise relation of which to A and p it is not yet possible 
to define with accuracy. On the relation of Festus to Ver- 
rius Flaccus, valuable light has been thrown by Nettleship, 2 
in his Essays on Latin Literature. 

As illustrations of the third stage of criticism, I may men- 
tion the brilliant yet simple emendations of Ellis in Most. 
595, ne frit quidetn, 'not a particle,' for nee etit quidem of 
the MSS. (cf. ovSe traatraXri and ical ayyrfv, Arist. Vesp. 
91, 92), and Palmer in Cas. 994 Hector Ilius for ecastor ilius 
or hectore illius of the MSS. Perhaps I may be pardoned 
for appending one or two more homely conjectures of my 
own: Rud. 321 omatus for natus ; z Pers. 392 eccillud for 
eccillum (see Classical Review for November, 1892, where 
I maintain that awpaKo? changed genders in passing into 
Latin) ; Most. 278 nintis male for ni male of the MSS. 

1 Epid. 233, 559; Mil. 1180; Pers. 305, 347, 348; Poen. 312, 365, 908; 
Pseud. 184, 319, 382, 864; Rud. 533; Stich. 144, 348, 366; Trin. 251, 410. 

2 It is with deep regret that I record the death of Professor Henry Nettleship, 
which occurred, at Oxford, about the time when the Philological Congress was 
meeting at Chicago. In him England has lost one of her foremost scholars; and 
there are many who will feel their lives the poorer through the loss of his friend- 
ship and guidance. 

3 Langen supports me by referring to Pseud. 756 to illustrate the use of cum 
{omatus cum virtutibus — omatus virtutibus). 
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On the other hand, I am inclined to withdraw my con- 
jecture ad Charontetn in Most. 509 in favor of Bentley's 
Accheruntem. ' Here, I fear, I was guilty of a fallacy which 
is too common at the present day, a one-sided and super- 
stitious reverence for what in itself is venerable enough, — 
the ductus litterarum (two MSS. have adcherunteni). We 
are too apt, in our scrupulous attention to the external 
appearance of the text, to neglect other and even weightier 
matters, — the sense and the usage of the author. Schoell's 
Argentumdonida in Pers. 120 seems to illustrate this: nihili 
parasitus est qui Argentumdonidast, ' a parasite who is a 
giver of money is naught,' does not really suit the con- 
text ; all that the passage will bear is ' a monied parasite 
is naught,' and however we are to read the corrupt words 
of the MSS. (cui argentum domideste or domi ide), this is 
the sense to be brought out, as I maintained in Classical 
Review, November, 1892. 

It is at the third stage of criticism that the genius of 
the critic has its highest opportunity ; he may be called 
upon to put into a lacuna of the text something which the 
author himself might have written. But this task demands 
not only an originality and power of initiative which is very 
rare, but also a profound knowledge of all the well-established 
results of special inquiry in many departments of scholar- 
ship. Who can tell what the author might have written, 
except one who is soaked in his thought and diction ? And 
what this means is known to those who are acquainted with 
the vast literature that has grown up around each of the 
great classics. It is easy to ridicule the scholarship of 
the present day as " aping the methods of the physical 
sciences " ; and, no doubt, minute research demands an 
amount of time which often involves a sacrifice of all-round 
culture. But the question for the critic is simply one of 
building on solid ground or spinning ropes of sand. He 
must be content to sacrifice something for the sake of his 
science. And it must be remembered that scientific research 
is itself a kind of culture, leading, both directly and indi- 
rectly, to a vital grasp of many things that escape the mere 
dilettante student. 
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Besides MSS., the Plautine student has to take account 
of problems of metre and prosody. Of the versification of 
Plautus we know practically nothing except what we can 
learn by exploration of the facts contained in MSS., — MSS. 
of Plautus, Terence, and the other old Latin dramatists. 
Attempts have recently been made to solve questions of 
prosody by a priori methods ; but such attempts inevitably 
lead to a vicious circle in reasoning, and are, in my opinion, 
doomed to failure. For we have no independent tradition 
that we can trust as to the versification of the poets or the 
pronunciation of the educated classes at the time when 
Plautus lived. Nor can we safely infer from the metrical 
phenomena of Plautus to the prose pronunciation of his 
time. No doubt the versification of the old dramatists was 
based upon the phenomena of every-day speech ; but the 
plain testimony of facts shows that they did not hesitate 
to subordinate the word-accent to the verse-accent, where 
they found it necessary or convenient to do so. Thus, for 
instance, though in the pronunciation of every-day life words 
like obsecro were uniformly accented on the first syllable, we 
find in Plautus an occasional obs/crd, with last syllable short- 
ened by the ictus on the middle syllable ; this is a phenome- 
non essentially similar to the prose pronunciations be'ne', male, 
dve, caltfdcere, for be'ne, male, dve, calefdcere (cf. Quintilian, 
Inst. I. 6. 21). In fact, the law of shortening is the same in 
prose and in verse ; but in verse it may operate in cases 
in which it cannot operate in prose, because the poets allowed 
the ictus to fall on syllables on which the prose accent could 
not fall. All poets have allowed themselves such liberties 
to a greater or less extent ; else they would hardly have got 
far in the work of composition. If any one, in his anxiety 
to vindicate the character of Plautus as an artist in words, 
declares that he cannot have written this or that because it 
would presuppose a scansion at variance with the normal 
speech of his time, I fear he is adopting an a priori method 
of argument, — a method to which the recent work of Klotz 
{Grundzuge der altromischen Metrik, 1890) has lent some 
encouragement. 
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But if we fix our eyes firmly on the facts as presented in 
the only source of information open to us, we are able to 
form a tolerably accurate idea as to how Plautus intended 
his verses to be read. The most important phenomenon of 
old Latin prosody is the law of iambic shortening, in its 
various developments ; side by side with it we have a num- 
ber of isolated peculiarities of prosody. Luchs has shown 
that in the time of Plautus the general pronunciation was 
klquidem instead of hicquidem. Biicheler made the discovery 
that side by side with mequidem there was the pronunciation 
mequidem, even under the ictus ; similarly, we find traces in 
the verse of Plautus of the parallel forms siquidem, siqaidem; 
si quis, siquis; tie quis, nequis. Seyffert, carrying out the 
inquiries of Biicheler, has given reasons for believing in 
the existence of isquidem side by side with Isquidem, haqui- 
dem side by side with haecquidem, and so forth. To the 
same scholar is due the discovery that nempe never forms 
a complete foot in Plautus, — a discovery which Skutsch has 
rationalized by supposing that the Plautine pronunciation 
was always nemp, at the same time extending a similar 
treatment to the words unde, inde, etc. (to be pronounced 
und, ind). Skutsch supports this contention by reference 
to the forms fer, fac, die, due (= fere, face, dice, duce), and 
to such scansions as redd for redde, Stich. 768, 1 mitt for 
mitte, Pseud. 239 ; a cf. Mil. 1067. We may add such phe- 
nomena as quodri for qitodne, Mil. 614, necti for necne, Mil. 
105 1, estri for estne, Epid. 614, it' si itis for ite si itis, Poen. 
1227, dicer tor dicere, Merc. 282, nosti for nosne, Poen. 1238. 
As to final s, it has been held till recent times that it could 
fall away only before a consonant, as in the verse of Ennius 
and Lucretius. But Leo has adduced strong evidence in 
favor of the view that it might disappear also before vowels, 
with the result that the preceding vowel was elided ; thus 
we find, Bacch. 401, comis incommodus is to be scanned com 
incommodus, z a pronunciation which is curiously reproduced 

1 redd' cantionem ueteri pro uino nouam. 

2 O Pseddole mi, sine si'm nihili | Mitt' me sis, sfne modo ego abeam. 

3 Cf. my note on Rudens 1006. 
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by the first hand of the Codex Vetus, com in comodus. 
Cicero, in his Orator, § 153, quotes even more surprising 
instances of the loss of s (after a long vowel). And the 
doctrine of Leo offers, for the first time, an explanation of 
the familiar Plautine contractions scelestu's (or scelesf es) for 
scelestus es, nancta 'st (or nanct est) for nancta est, re'st for 
res est, etc. Numerous isolated words might be quoted, in 
which research has shown the necessity of rectifying the 
statements of dictionaries or commentators as to quantity ; 
e.g. Palmer has shown that dierectus is a word of four sylla- 
bles, with the first long (Rud. 11 70, etc.). 

In regard to many questions of metre, we are still only at 
the beginning of inquiry. The numeri innumeri of Plautus 
attracted the attention of the writer of his epitaph, and we 
have probably not yet got to the end of them. Inquiry is 
always leading us on the track of new metres, of which we 
are sometimes quite unable to say where Plautus got them 
from. Biicheler has proved the existence of hexameters in 
Plautus ; and we must probably recognize with Goetz and 
Schoell, in their smaller edition of the Casina (lines 959 f.), 

a metre of which the scheme is I.\j jLw ^.w — ^.\j\j 

(trochee, dactyl, choriamb, dactyl, spondee) : 

Hdc dabo protinam et fugiam: heus, sta ilico amator 
'Occidi revocor: quasi non atidiam adibo. 

Such, then, are the chief problems which the critic of 
Plautus has to face, — the problem of MSS., and the prob- 
lem of metre and prosody. Throughout the critical process 
he has to exhibit the qualities of taste and power of esti- 
mating evidence. Neither of these is a matter for which 
rules can be given, yet neither is purely capricious. The 
only test to which the work of the textual critic can be 
brought is the judgment of those competent to judge. 

Two assumptions underlie the whole of my argument : 
(i) That the object of textual criticism is to restore what 
the author wrote, and not to improve upon his sentiments 
or diction. This apparently obvious proposition is implicitly 
denied when an emendation is praised or condemned on the 
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ground of its intrinsic beauty or ugliness. (ii) That the 
process of emending is some day to come to an end. 
The problem, indeed, can never be absolutely solved, but 
the day may come when men will be in a position to say 
that they have solved it so far as it can be solved. And 
then, if the world still cares for classical learning, a fair 
prospect opens up. The first Renaissance taught men to 
love and revere the classics ; the second Renaissance, of 
Wolf and Altertumswissenschaft, to study them scientifi- 
cally ; the third Renaissance, of which we already see the 
beginnings among us, will teach us to interpret and appre- 
ciate them. 



